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THE ETHICS OF INDIFFERENCE. 


Or all nursery heroes surely he that ‘broke 
the pitcher, and was neither glad nor sorry’ for 
having done so, most captivates attention by the 
mystery of his indifference. Was his superiority 
to joy or sorrow the outcome of incipient 
heroism? Was it admirable or shameful? The 
result of fortitude or apathy? Was the pitcher 
a daily burden, heavy when empty, intolerable 
when full, that natural relief at its destruction 
neutralised natural regret? Was it so ugly or 
so damaged an amphora as to have justly 
offended an embryo esthetic mind, and ren-) 
dered it callous even to remorse? Was it the | 
royalty of an inward happiness that lifted the | 
youth above a carking care for a paltry pipkin? | 
Or—dreadful thought—was he a relative, as 
nursery kinship goes, to that other who, be- | 
cause he ‘didn’t care,’ came, and comes, finally | i 
to so bad an end? | 

There is a suspicious resemblance indicative of | 
consanguinity. To rise superior to fate, to 
accident—though subject to the one, and having 
just met with the other (that is, supposing the 
pipkin to have come fairly accidentally to pot- 
sherds)—to be open to blame, to have earned a 
scolding, and perhaps a scourging, and yet to 
be neither glad nor sorry! In such calm lies 
the germ of a future possible hero. With a like 
| indifference, real or feigned, did Achilles shut 
| | himself up in his tent while, in consequence of 
| his abstention, ‘woes unnumbered’ afflicted his 
| brethren of the Greek host; with even a more 
joyous indifference did Nero fiddle an answer to 

the burning Roman question of his day and hour, 

If the pitcher-boy and the original ‘Don’t Care’ 
| Were not identical, and their histories, two legends 
_ of one and the same demi-god, as it were, then 
_ it is presumable that, ‘to make a third, Nature 

‘joined the former two’ in the person of a boy 
| of tender years, who, being admonished as to 
| his probable end, replied with the philosophy of 
4 Toots, that ‘it was of no consequence,’ for ‘ if 
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jmasterly indifference. 


Don’t Care was hanged, it didn’t matter, for he 
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didn’t care, any more than he did!’ With 
such armour-plated invulnerability as this, argu- 
ment is impotent. Is it the inherited memory 
of generations of brave men, or the blue blood 
into which a drop of that mysterious lymph, 
that divine ichor of freedom for ever from care, 
has entered, and is circulating so triumphantly 
through his childish veins, that he can’t care? 
The acquired indifference that could permit a 
man of Sir Thomas More’s wisdom to jest 
whimsically, with his beard on the block, is as 
far removed from the callousness of a highway- 
man ‘dying game,’ as it is from that indifference 
which is the offspring of dullness, Here a good 
digestion, and little or no imagination, enable a 
man to pass through troubles, almost scathless, 
that would sink a more sensitive or irritable 
nature into a slough of despair. And when he 
thinks, good easy man, full surely his fortune 
is a-ripening, and wakes one morning to find 
his affairs all at sixes and sevens, why, he 
resigns himself to his want of success with 
By so doing he avoids 
chagrin, if he loses dignity and happiness. He 
will never be a martyr to cat-killing care. He 
breaks misfortune with superior foree—the force 
of apathy. Care is no cure, he sagely remarks, 


so he goes comfortably to bed and to sleep, for 


the care that works at night labours to no 
purpose; so he refuses to let so corrosive a 
sublimate make his eyelids smart. 

Yet it is undoubtedly better to incur ridi- 
cule for too anxious a care, than to be ruined 
for the want of it. Not to rank one’s self with 


‘the barbarous multitude to care for this or that, 


is good; not to be a pipe for Fortune to play 
what tune she pleases on, is better ; but indiffer- 
ence presents a poor picture when, in Spenser’s 
words, ‘Rude was his garment and to rags all 
rent, Ne better had he, ne for better cared’ To 
be able to assume indifference, to wrap ourselves 
in it as the dying Cesar wrapped himself in 
his mantle, as the even more bitterly anguished 
Virginius hid his face in the corner of his gown 
to be shaken within, yet show no outward sign 
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of tribulation, was a Roman virtue, and well 
worthy of the name. Although nowadays we 
are happily not often called upon either to 
enact or witness such heroic self-mastery as 
these, there are still many lighter occasions, 
when it is a good thing to slip into the toga 
of indifference. Circumstances either irritating 
or ludicrous, or both, are apt to overtake us 
when least expected. 

Not long since, a lady, sketching in a quiet 


corner of a French provincial town, displayed | C 
| the first, and by his careless, don’t-mention-it, | 


under provocation a sang-froid that filled at 
least one observer with envious admiration. 
Gradually there had gathered round her all the 
idle gamins of the place. From merely crowd- 
ing round her, sniffing—it is imperative on a 
watching boy to sniff—and commenting aloud 
on her and her work, one, the boldest, consti- 
tuting himself her gamin-in-chief, began coolly 
picking from her dress and bonnet certain little 
green caterpillars, which fell pretty continuously 
from the sycamore beneath which she sat, pre- 
senting each one for her inspection, with, ‘Une 
autre petite béte, madame,’ while he winked 
aside to his companions. 


lest his treacherous coin, or no less treacherous 
self-control, might play him a trick at the last 
moment, and cover Nin with confusion. But it | 
was the imposing unconcern of the principal | 
actor that, like the Marquis of Steyne’s carriage | 
at Becky’s door, ‘kep us up,’ and carried the 
company triumphantly through the ordeal, | 
Among many kinds of indifference, two are | 
chiefly practised, not merely on the great world’s 
stage, but on those small stages where actors | 
most do congregate—a smiling indifference, and | 
a stony one. The comic actor naturally adopts 


daffing aside of the applause, as it were, com. 
monly earns another round ; while the tragedian, 
his stern, indifferent gaze fixed immovably on | 
vacancy, does his best to extinguish the enthu- 
siasm he has worked so hard to kindle, and | 
succeeds. 

To manifest indifference to injuries no doubt 
argues greatness of mind; to be careful not to 
avenge one’s self is due to the wrong-doer. But 
indifference should not lead a man to forget 
that he has been wronged: this he owes to him- 
self. Indifference may be, according to circum- 
stances, either a precious anodyne, or a perni- 
cious poison. In certain troubles, such as fall 


Madame continued to the lot of most men, at some period of their 


her work with an indifference more apparent, | lives, such as a disastrous lawsuit, an irrepar- 


perhaps, than real, when, fortunately for her, a | 


baker opposite, kneading bread, or rather dough 
in a cellar, with his feet, caught sight through 
a grating of this petty persecution going on 
before his eyes. To seize a whip, and spring 
naked-footed into the middle of the road, and 
crack that whip as only a Frenchman can, was 
the work of an instant; the members of the 
inquisition, including the grand inquisitor, fled, 
howling, and Madame’s indifference melted into 
a smile, as she exchanged bows with the retir- 
ing Frenchman. 

Infectious as is fear, it is scarcely more so 
than courage. Many a panic has been stayed 
and lives saved by one brave man who scorned 
not death, but the fear of it. In like manner 
the gravity, not to say severity, of one in 
authority has been known to stiffen to the 
decorous performance of their parts a score of 
people under novel and incongruous circum- 
stances. In a certain old edifice, on a certain 
occasion, the bag, plate, or toll-dish, was missing. 
A consultation, sotto voce, between the collector 
and his chief concluded by the latter handing 
the former a large brown leather folio, and 
bidding him, audibly, ‘Collect on that. He did 
so, and with such immovable composure, that 
from the first depositor, an elderly maiden 
lady, who laid a reluctant—sticking to her cloth 
glove—threepenny bit, like an oasis in the middle 
of the brown leather desert, to the last, a bash- 
ful countryman, who twice dropped his penny 
before it would consent to settle, nothing but 
a preternatural solemnity marked the method of 
collecting as out of the common course of 
levying. 

Comparing notes afterwards, the company con- 
fessed, each, his inward terror, as that brown 
sloping substitute approached him in its rounds, 


| 
| 
| 


|] 


| 
| 


able loss, or losses, ill-conducted relatives, or dis- 
ease, one may, by exercising a cultivated indiffer- 
ence, prevent the misfortune, whatever it may 
»e, from pressing too fatally on the recollec- 
tion. When a man has wrung from a certain 
trouble all the instruction, the experience, the | 
warning—in a word, all the good it will yield | 
him, he will do well to cast the grief substan- 
tially behind him, and have done with it. An 
error of judgment, a mistake, may also wisely 
be so treated ; but a fault, or still less a crime— 
never; unless the fault, the crime, be due to 
ignorance. In this case the recollection of the 


_ offence may be banished by adroitly fixing the 
| attention on something else, when it invades 


the memory. We have far more power over 
our minds than we are willing to concede, 
because to exert the capacity is irksome. ‘Sure 
we cannot help our thoughts,’ is often affirmed. 
But if we cannot, we are in a poor case. 

The art, like other arts, is to be acquired, and 
though difficult, especially at the beginning, the 
effort soon yields a rich return. A man’s mind | 
may be a kingdom—nay, is; but often a very | 
unruly, because ill-ruled one. Of what benefit | 
is a realm always or often in rebellion? In- 
dulged thoughts, like petted children, are apt to 
grow self-willed and masterful. That way lies 
madness ; unless indeed the thoughts are of a 
sanity and sweet reasonableness beyond _ the | 
common session of silent thinkings. Even | 
dreams are far more amenable to the habit of 
mind of the dreamer, than is dreamt of in his 
philosophy perhaps. 

ledidecence has been spoken of above as 4) 


precious anodyne and a no less pernicious poison, 
according as its virtues are legitimately or ille- 
gitimately applied. Before taking a physical 
anodyne—an opiate—we are accustomed to take | 
the advice of a physician; that is, if we wish | 

| 


relief 
nurse | 


for a cure, and not a mere momentar 
from pain. And, lest we encourage an 
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forgetfulness of that which should not be 
treated with indifference, it were well to refer 
the case to the Great Physician of souls, or at 
Jeast to consult His manual. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN.* 
CHAPTER IX.—THE PHYSICIAN. 


WueEn we assembled for early dinner on Monday, 
[looked to see some effect of our little Saturday 
voyage and talk on Isabel. Alas! the cloud 
hung again over her head : a visible, dark cloud. 


| also her liege and lord ; more timidly, perhaps, 
| because Robert had now begun to put off his 
silent habit and to talk at dinner—one result 
| of his West-End experience. 
For my own part, the talk of Saturday after- 
noon and the revelation of the girl’s unhappi- 
ness so mightily impressed me—one can never 


thinking ever since how Isabel’s life might be 
| bettered for her. 
ways: first to lighten her work, and next to 
| introduce a little change. As for the former, 
| she was housekeeper, and kept the household 
accounts, which was enough for one girl to 


and Burnikel,’ and kept the books of the house 
and paid the men. Keeping the books meant 
| a laborious and old-fashioned system of double 
book-keeping, which took a great deal of her 
time. This alone was enough for one girl to 
attempt. She was, further, private secretary : 
she hunted up passages, copied passages, made 
notes, an’ wrote all Robert’s letters. This 


and lastly, she had to look after her own dress ; 


As regards getting some change of scene, the 
only way was to bring the change to her. 
And that, I saw clearly, must be my task. 

It is a delicate thing to interfere between 
a man and his mistress, even when the mis- 


nonsense; even when she is also accountant, 
secretary, and housekeeper. I therefore ap- 
proached the subject diplomatically. 

‘Boat-building, I said, working round to it 
by an unexpected path, ‘is a business of sell- 
ing as well as of making, isn’t it?’ 

‘Go on, he replied cheerfully; ‘what are 
you driving at?’ 

‘This, first. I am getting on very well with 
the craft, but I don’t know much about the 
trade,’ 

‘You know very little about the trade; and 
| I fear you never will. Because George, though 

you may make me a gentleman—to look at— 
| no one will ever make you a tradesman.’ 
| ‘Why not?? 
| ‘Because you’ve been brought up different. 

You haven’t our feeling for money. Every 
| coin with us means money saved or money 
| won, A sovereign means victory in a pitched 
| battle. With you it comes out of an inexhaust- 
ible bag, See now. If you want to go any- 


| She sat timidly glancing at her lover, who was | 


bear to see a girl in sorrow—that I had been | 


I could only think of two | 


attempt: also, she was accountant to ‘ Burnikel | 


alone was quite enough for one girl to attempt: | 


antl I am sure that this is quite enough to | 
occupy all the time of a conscientious girl. | 


tress is not the object of any fondling and | 


where, you take a cab. It comes natural to 
you. Lord! I laugh when I see you calling 
ia cab We take a penny bus. If we must 
| take a cab we give him a shilling, reckoning 
|" the fare and measuring the distance; we 
| grudge that shilling. You toss him half-a-crown, 
and think nothing of it. You tip waiters and 
porters with sixpences and shillings; we never 
tip anybody at all if we can help it. When 
| you want to have anything, you order it with- 
out asking the price; we cast about to get it 
herr - or we do without it.’ 
| ‘My dear cousin, the period approaches when 
I shall have nothing but pence to study. 
However, what I wanted to say was this. The 
time seems to have come when I ought to 
learn something of the trade side.’ 

‘Well, I will tell you what you please.’ 

‘There are the prices of materials, the cost 
of labour, rent, taxes, selling prices—all these 
things. The best way for me to learn is not 
to worry you, but to read and examine your 
books, Everything is there, of course.’ 

Robert did not reply for a few moments. 
It is the instinct of a man of business to 
wish his affairs to loom large in the imagin- 
ation of humanity. His books alone conceal 
the real truth. 

‘If it was any other man,’ he said, ‘or for 
any other purpose—but as it’s you—take the 
books and examine them. They are in the 
safe over the way. Isabel has the key, 

‘Thank you. With her help I will not 
enly look at them, but, for a term, keep 
| them for you.’ 

‘You can’t keep them. You 
book-keeping by double entry, 
| ‘Tsabel shall teach me, and your books cannot 
be very complicated.’ 

‘Very well. Have it your own way.’ 

So that was done. I could thus take a great 
load off the girl’s frail shoulders. Then I 
went on to the other points, 
| Tsabel,’ I said, ‘is not looking well. 
| She looks exactly the same to-day as she 
‘did six months ago,’ 

‘No: she is not looking at all well. She is 
‘not, naturally, I should say, a strong girl. If 
I were you, Robert, I would speak to some 
‘one about her.’ 
| ‘Why ?’ he answered impatiently. ‘She hasn’t 
, told me she was ill. What is the matter with 
her? 
| ‘Too much confinement. Too little change.’ 
| ‘I’ve noticed nothing wrong.’ 

‘No. You see her every day. You would 
hardly notice a gradual change. Can’t you see, 
however, that she is pale and nervous?’ 

‘She is always pale and nervous, Is she more 
pale and nervous than usual?’ 

‘There is a furrow in her forehead: there 
‘are black lines under her eyes: and her cheek 
jis thin.’ 

‘This,’ said the 
| ‘comes of having women about one. 
can’t she tell me if she is not well?’ 

‘You must have noticed how silent she is 
—-and how she droops her head.’ 

‘She is always silent. She knows that I 
don’t like chatter. As for drooping her head, 
|I suppose she carries her head as she likes.’ 


don’t know 


| 


fond, but injured, lover, 
Why 
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‘No doubt. At the same time, Robert, she | 


is in a bad way. I am certain of it.’ 

‘Well’—he hesitated. ‘What am I to do? 
Look here, George, you know more than I do 
about women. It’s no use talking to the Cap- 
tain, and there’s only the cook besides. What 
am I to do?’ 

‘I should say—give her first, more fresh air— 
less work—more amusement—change of scene.’ 

‘Good Lord! +‘ " Yow am I to give her 
change of scene’ “don’t mean that I am 
to give up my /."*k, just now—when the 
election may be sp ig upon us at any moment, 
in order to go dawdling and dangling about 
with a woman?’ 

‘Well—I’ll help a bit—if you agree.’ 

‘Agree? I should “‘nk I would agree! Go 
oO , 


n. i 
‘IT was thinking —#" you don’t mind—that I 
could take her out . ;asionally—on Saturdays | 
or Sundays—and perl .»  . the long evenings.’ 

‘If you would, and w would do her any | 
good. I don’t want be hard on the girl, 
George. You know hc * busy I am, and what 
a lot I have to think about. She’s a good 
and obedient girl on the whole I vt, you 
see, be worrying myself continually a + the | 
day-by-day looks of my Jerks and peop, 

‘Isabel is hardly a “cl . and people,” is . 

‘Of course not. But yeh know what I me. 

‘I believe I know whit you mean. You 
thoughts are always concerned with things that 
seem to you of far more importance than a| 
woman’s health.’ 

‘That is so, he replic 
shaft of satire. 

‘Well, Robert, I will d 
we are talking about Ise 
thing on my mind. When 
—a man of society—it will 
importance that your wi z 
own in society.’ 

Robert coloured. ‘Why shouldn’t Isabel hold 
her own? A woman has got nothing to do 
but to sit down and take whe mes.’ 

‘There are many ways of ,° g down,’ 

‘You mean, I suppose, » her case is— 
like my own. Do you want to send Isabel into 
Piccadilly to learn manners ?’ | 

‘Her case is not so bad as yours,’ I told him 
plainly. ‘But it is a case of the same kind.’ 

‘I always thought she was a quiet, modest | 
kind of girl. Else, I could never lave promised | 
to marry her. But I daresay you are right. | 
After my own experiences—I am a good bit 
wiser than I wns, serve that there are ways 
and customs that a woman should know—that 
can’t be learned in this corner of the world.’ 

‘She wants manner—that is the only thing 
she wants, except happiness, perhaps—I cannot 
impart manner to her, but I can show her) 
women who have it.’ 

I knew, of course, while I spoke, that to acquire 
that manner was impossible. A girl brought, 
up as Isabel had been, could never acquire the | 
real air and manner which belongs to the gentle- | 
woman born and bred. All kinds of virtues, | 
graces, charms, attractions, allurements, arts, | 
and accomplishments, may be acquired by a! 
woman ; but this one quality she inherits or | 
develops from infancy. 


” 


impervious to the 


vyhat I can. While 
il, there is another 
ou are a great man 
e a matter of some 

should hold her 


| said. 


Not that it is a charm | 


above all others, as some women fondly believe, 
By no means. For my own part I have learned 
that a woman may lack this charm as she 
may lack other things, and yet be above and 
beyond all other women in the world in the 
eyes of her lover. 

‘I suppose,’ said Robert grudgingly, ‘that 
you are right, 

‘Very good. Then I will sometimes take her 
where she will see well-dressed women. You 
shall see, after a bit, how her pale cheeks will 
put on roses and her listless manner will be- 
come cheerful. Oh! and there is something 
else. She must practise her music more—she is 
starved for want of music. She must practise 
in the daytime. Perhaps she might sing a 
little. It won’t disturb you.’ } 

‘All right, he said, ‘all right. Have it your 
own way. Perhaps you’d like the workmen 
over the way to sing a chorus while she strums 
the piano. Perhaps you’d like me to do a break- 
down in the road. Only make her get well, 
George, without troubling me. And don’t look 
as if it’s my fault that she’s a bit pale.’ 


That day, after dinner, Robert went his way | 
went another way. | 
Isabel, the cloth being removed, spread out her | 


as usual. The Captain 
books i? the table, and sat down with a 
little sigh. 

I sat down on the other side leaning my 
elbows on the table. 


+ *Tsabel,’? I said, ‘you’ve got to be obedient | 


to your physician.’ 


‘TI must go on with my master’s work, please, | 


physician. When that is done I will be obe- 
dient.’ 

I took the books from her, shut them up, 
and put my hand upon them. ‘There!’ I 
‘Now you are not going to trouble your- 
self about these books any more. Thus saith 
the healer.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I have spoken to the Commander-in-Chief. 
He graciously consents that I shall take over 
these books for the future. You are released. 
He thinks further that if you housekeep with 
diligence, and look after your dress with zeal, 
and make yourself look 
you will have quite enough to do.’ 

She blushed a rosy red. 
that! Oh! Impossible !’ 


‘Robert didn’t say | 


retty and desirable, | 


‘He didn’t exactly say so—in so many words’ | 


—in fact, it was impossible—‘but I have no 
doubt that he really meant it’ 

‘It was you who said it, and meant it, tvo, 
she murmured. 

‘The Commander-in-Chief further expresses 
his desire that you should practise your playing 
all day long, if you like, and your singing too, 
if you can sing. Nothing is better for the 
chest than singing.’ 

‘I have never learned. 
church,’ 


sing In 


I only 


‘I will get you some songs and some new | 


music—plenty of music, that is my first pre- 
scription. Plenty of singing, that is the second 
prescription; laughing, if you can find anything 
to laugh at. You can laugh at me, if you 
like—I wish you would; you can’t believe 
the good it would do you. Dancing, if there 
is any one to dance with; you can dance with 
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me, if you like—I wish you would, Flowers | 
for the windows, and to brighten up this old 
house. Change of air and of scene; you shall | 
co with me somewhere next Saturday.’ 

She stared in amazement. ‘What does all | 
this mean?’ she asked, 

‘Tt means, Isabel, that Robert is seriously | 
concerned about your looks, and it means that 


| the requirements of warfare. 


The cause of the longevity of the old type 
of gunpowder is not far to seek. In times 
when complete accuracy of firing was neither 
sought nor desired, and when the projectiles 
employed were much less than at present, an 
explosive of the composition given fulfilled all 
It was safe to 


we have considered together what to do with | transport; could be relied v von to ignite; and 


you, and that these are the measures we have | gave a large propulsive 
| . 
|the case, there is no cay, .0 wonder that a 


, and such being 


‘Robert seriously concerned about me? Robert | mixture so satisfactory shov } have survived so 


anxious about my looks ?? 

She covered her face with her hands to hide | 
‘It would matter nothing | 
He would notice | 
I belong 


the tears that arose. 
o Robert if I were dying. 
nothing, and he would care nothing. 


to him, that is all, so does his chair, Oh! It 
is you, you who have done this. It is all 
your kindness—yours—and [I am almost a 


stranger to you. And Robert, who is to be 
my husband, has never all the time said one 
word of kindness—not one word of kindness, 
And as to’ She stopped, with sobbing. 
‘Nay, Isabel. Take all this as an act of kind- 


ness. It is not his way to say words of affection.’ 

She shook her head. ‘Not one word of 
kindness. Robert cares nothing for me— 
nothing.’ 


‘And you?’ 

‘Oh! I tremble day and night to think that 
I must marry him. George, you asked me for 
ny secret. That is my secret. If I could go 
away anywhere, to be a housemaid even, I| 
would go. But I cannot—I cannot—and he 
Oh! I pray 


and fall in love with her. But he 
will not—oh! he cannot; he does not know 
what love means—his heart is as hard as stone, 
and he thinks of nothing but himself.’ 

‘I will keep your secret, Isabel, I replied, 
gravely. ‘Let us never speak of it again. 
And perhaps, when he gets on in the world, 
he will soften.’ 

She shook her head again. 

‘Play me something, my child, and soothe 
your own soul.’ 


MODERN GUNPOWDER AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Durtne the latter half of this century the 
weapons of warfare have undergone enormous 
changes, 


long. It was only when -che large charges 
requisite to fire the steel monsters of to-day 
were employed that the ancient mixture was 
found to possess objec! 1iable features; and 
these, after many exper. Vitts, have been elim- 
inated one by one, culm {ting in the several 
types of powder at... “;t used in our army 
and navy. 

When larger guns w 
quiring a larger charg 
drawback was 


first constructed, re- 
of powder, a_ serious 
experienced. It was found that 


after fin’ , a few shots from them the firing- 
cham! ~ was badly d»maged, being in some 
eas‘ racked. Additi al thickness of material 


i > ais part of the gu proved only a temporary 

nedy, as the violen(: of the explosion bodily 
removed layer after layer of the inner surface. 
Here was a serious problem; and steps were 
immediately taken to investigate the cause of 
this local rupture. was soon discovered that 
the evil was due t “he too rapid burning of 
the powder, whic! being converted almost 
instantaneously intc,; as, exerted an enormous 
pressure in the firin;, chamber before the bullet 
had commenced its; motion down the barrel. 
As the pressure is }, oportionate to the amount 
of pel used, that produced by a small 
charge would not be sufficient to give rise to 


| these destructive results. 


A simple exyr°riment will illustrate this dis- 


— action.** a sheet of stiff paper be 
held between ., fingers and gradually ap- 


proached with a si..rp penknife, the paper will 
be pushed forward without being penetrated. 
If, however, the knife be suddenly brought to 
the paper, the latter will be pierced. We have 
here all the difference between a sustained and 
a sudden pressure, and a complete resemblance 
to the action in a gun. If the pressure be 


|slowly and steadily generated, the bullet will 


Our guns attain to a size and precision | 


previously unthought of ; and the accuracy with | 


which a heavy projectile may be driven to a 
distance of several miles is one of the great 
triumphs of this century of science. Yet the 
propelling agent used when field-pieces first 
figured in warfare—at Crécy in 1346—is still 
in our midst; and, indeed, until recent years 
had no rival. Further, from that time until 
recently the gunpowder used in all weapons 
remained of practically the same composition— 
namely, a more or less intimate mixture of 
seventy-five per cent. of nitre, fifteen per cent. 


_ of charcoal, and ten per cent. of sulphur. 


move forward ; if sudden, a tendency to rupture 
will be inevitable, and bursting must ensue if 
the pressure be sufficiently great. 

Steps were therefore taken to overcome this 
difficulty, and various devices were tried to 
make the powder burn more slowly, and thus 
produce a more gradual pressure. The first 
remedy which naturally suggested itself was to 
compress the powder ; for, as is generally known, 
a compressed substance burns much more slowly 
than a porous one under ordinary conditions. 
Accordingly the powder was strongly compressed 
into cubical blocks, varying in size from one 
half inch to four inches, according to the pur- 
pose for which it was to be used: the largest 
blocks being used for the largest guns. The 
compressed powder was then put to the trial, 


re 
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and signally failed to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was intended. Not only was the 
damage to the firing chamber practically un- | 
diminished, but in the case of the largest blocks 
quantities of unburnt powder were shot out 
with the bullet and scattered in all directions, 
rendering the firing of the gun an extremely 
dangerous matter for the gunner. Such was 
the state of affairs at the time of the American 
civil war, and it was during the progress of 
that war that the shape of the Blocks now 
universally adopted was devised—by whom is not 
known. Blocks hexagonal in shape, and having 
a hole through the centre, were made whereby it 
was ensured that the powder should burn from 
the interior at the same time combustion was 
taking place at the exterior. In addition, the 
blocks were compressed by a sudden blow from 
a cam machine, so as to make the outside 
portions more dense than the inside, as is the 
case with an ordinary stamped coin. Thus 
although the combustion took longer to reach 
the internal portions of the block, yet the 
quicker rate of burning of the less compressed 
part would ensure that the whole would be 
completely burned. No unburnt cores followed 
the bullet when this form of block was used, 
and its adoption in small guns proved a 
— success. But when large charges were 
used the hexagonal block gave no better results 
than its predecessors ; the damage to the firing 
chamber was still undiminished, and the problem 
of producing a slow-burning powder remained 
still unsolved. 

The question now arose: Why should com- 


pression fail to produce the desired result? A 
consideration of the conditions existing in the 
firing chamber of a gun furnish an answer to 
this question. As soon as the powder is ignited, 
an enormous quantity of gas at a white heat 
and great pressure is produced. Any mechanical 
mixture would be permeated by this gas as if 


it were a sieve; and thus no amount of 
mechanical compression could prevent the mass 
of the gunpowder from being ignited in an 
extremely small space of time. The only barrier 
to such permeation would be for the particles 
to be only separated by a molecular distance. 
It thus became evident that attention must be 
directed to the composition of the powder ; and 
the problem thus passed from the hands of the | 
engineer to those of the chemist. It remained 
for the latter to provide a powder which 
fulfilled the required conditions; and the 
result is seen in the powders in use to-day, 
which stand as examples of how a proper appli- 
cation of scientific pone may overcome 
apparently insurmountable difficulties. 

n seeking to modify the ingredients so as to , 
produce a slow-burning powder, the first ques- 
tion presenting itself was: What are the parts 
played by each constituent? This had many 
years previously been made the subject of 
investigation by chemists, and it was well 
known that the nitre (saltpetre) furnished | 
oxygen for the combustion of the charcoal, the 
pressure produced being due to the gases formed 
by this combustion; whilst the function of the 
sulphur was to spread the flame. It therefore | 
appeared that the real remedy was to diminish | 
the percentage of sulphur, whereby the tendency | 


of the flame to spread would be lessened. As 
previously stated the ordinary gunpowder con- 
tained ten per cent. of sulphur; and on this 
percentage being reduced to between two and 
four, it was found that a powder could be 


produced which burned considerably slower than | 
the ordinary type. Indeed, a powder having | 


this composition is still in use for moderately 
large guns, and gives excellent results. But in 
the case of the et guns even this powder 
caused considerable damage to the firing 
chamber, and the complete solution had not yet 
been arrived at. : 
As no efficient substitute for the nitre was 
known, attention was in consequence directed 
to the charcoal. It was thought that if in 
addition to diminishing the quantity of sulphw, 
some slowly burning substitute for charcoal 
could be found, the problem would be solved. 


Trials were therefore made with powders in | 
which the charcoal was replaced by partially | 
charred wood fibres, which were in the main | 


highly dried cellulose. The _ trials 


were a | 


complete success from the beginning, and the | 
‘brown powders’ in use to-day are the results | 


of these experiments. These powders owe their 


brown colour to the fact that the wood is only | 
slightly charred before being ground and incor. | 


porated with the other constituents. 


If com- | 


pletely charred the colour would of course be | 


black. 

Two chief varieties of these brown powders 
are now made, and are known as ‘Slow-burn- 
ing cocoa’—from the fact that cocoa-nut fibres 
were first employed in the experiments—and 
‘Prism brown I’ The former contains about four 
per cent. of sulphur, and burns rather more 
rapidly than the oval which contains only two 
per cent. Baked straw is the material now used 
to supplant the charcoal, as it provides a form of 
cellulose which may be readily reduced to a fine 
state of division. The shape is still the per- 
forated hexagonal prism introduced in America. 

The burning of these powders is steady and 
the increase of pressure gradual, attaining a 


maximum when the bullet is about half-way | 


down the barrel of the gun. 


The damage | 


inflicted on the firing chamber is very slight; | 
perhaps as slight as ever will be obtained with | 


such large charges of powder. 


“ . 2 pels es 
Uniformity of velocity is secured by ensuring | 


that in the making, the proportions employe 


shall be accurate and the mixing complete. | 


The prisms of any given class of powder are | 
made exactly the same in weight and composi- | 


tion, and in consequence, a charge composed of 


a given number of prisms will give in every | 


ease almost exactly the same propelling force. | 


It is thus that fine-aiming adjustments are | 


made possible,’as two consecutive bullets of the 
same weight may be propelled almost exactly 


the same distance—varving only a few yards in | 
a range of several miles—by equal weights of | 


powder of uniform composition. 


We thus see how enormous projectiles may | 
be fired with safety and precision, as the result | 


of careful deductions from known 
facts. Amongst all the improvements made by 
science in this nineteenth century of ours, that 


scientific | 


made in the direction of a proper understand | 
ing of explosive bodies is by no means the | 
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| Jeast; and the pa arma of to-day form not- 
| able examples of what may be achieved by the 


| application of diligent and careful scientific 
| reasoning. 


BILLY BINKS—HERO. 


CHAPTER II. 


WuEN we reached the house again, I took him 
to the kitchen and surrendered Billy to the 
care of our cook—an Irishwoman of very marked 
character. She promised to look after him, 
and leaving him in her hands, I sought my 
| wife. Somehow I had taken a great fancy to 
| the little Ishmael, who was as sharp as a weazel, 
| and as lawless as a fox cub. I had my own 
| jdeas as to what I would do with him when 
| he grew a bit bigger. 

One evening about a week later, I went 
| round to the kitchen after dinner to investi- 
gate a complaint preferred against him. 

‘Well, Mrs Flannigan,’ I said, as I entered 
her comfortable abode. ‘What is this I hear 
about Billy ?? 


ample bosom, looked hard at me, and as I real- 


a lengthy speech. 

‘Bedad, sir” she began immediately, ‘he’s 
not a boy at all at all. He’s a little woild 
animal, that’s fwhat he is, sir, as sure as you’re 
born. He eats his victuals like a dog, an’ he 
swears fit to turn an honest woman’s stomach 
sick, to say nothin’ of them dirty poipes he’s 
always smokin’. Now he’s been and thrashed 
Mrs Barner’s boy till he can’t see out ©’ his 
eyes, an’ all about a bit of old green hide rope 
not wo.th lookin’ at.’ 

‘Never mind that,’ I answered promptly, re- 
membering the good woman’s little peculiarities. 


Mrs Flannigan crossed her arms upon her | 


ised, to my horror, had prepared herself for 


‘Barner’s boy is a year older, and two inches | 


got out? I searched about, but not being able 
to discover him, returned at last to the house, 
resolved to demand an explanation on the 
morrow. 

Next morning, as I was crossing the yard, I 
saw Billy at his breakfast in the kitchen. On 
observing me he looked up and grinned in such 
a mirth-compelling fashion, that I forbore from 
making any inquiries which might result in 
trouble. That night and the next I went 
to his room only to make the same curious 
discovery as before. 

On the third morning I was sitting in the 
veranda, putting a new cracker on my _ stock- 
whip, when the storekeeper, a young English- 
man named Brukett, came up to see me. 

‘Well, Brukett,” I said, looking up at him, 
as he ascended the steps, ‘what is it? Any- 
thing wrong?’ 

‘Il came up to see you about the chestnut 
night horse, sir, he answered. 

‘What about him?’ I inquired. 

‘Only that he’s no good for anything at all 
—he’s quite worn out. To look at him you’d 
imagine he’s been ridden all night, over bad 
country, at racing pace. He’s in a_ regular 
| lather even now, wal it’s as much as he can 
do to walk. I thought it was no use leaving 
}him in the paddock in such a state, so I’ve 
had him taken up and put in the stable for 
you to see.’ 
| *1’ll come down and look at him directly 
I’ve finished this,’ I said, and he thereupon 
left me. 

When I had completed my work I picked 
}up my hat, and whistling to my dogs, set off 
| for the stable. On the way I encountered 
| Billy, who turned and trudged silently along 
by my side, his hands as usual thrust deep 
down into his trouser pockets, and his hat 
‘tilted over his nose. 

Once, as we approached the stables, I thought 


taller, and ought to be able to take care of | he looked suspiciously at me—but as he volun- 


himself. Come, come, Mrs Flannigan, we 
| mustn’t be hard on the lad; he doesn’t know | 
| any better at present. Don’t be afraid, we’ll | 

soon teach him to behave himself, and then 
| we'll make quite a useful boy of him.’ 

‘Well, if ye do that ye’ll be a wonder, sir, 

| for he’s the woildest little divil as ever I 
| clapped eyes on. And that’s a big talkin’, for | 
| I’ve seen a many.’ 

‘Where is he now?’ 

‘Asleep in the room next to mine at the | 

| back, sir. If you want to see him you’d best | 
take the key, for I’ve locked the little varmint 
| in, not knowin’ fwhat mischief he wouldn't 
| be up to if I didn’t,’ 

I took the key and went round to the room 
at the back. Arriving there, I stood before 
the door and listened, but not a sound came | 

| from within. I inserted the key, turned the | 
| handle and passed inside. Then I called ‘Billy,’ | 
| but no answer rewarded me. I called again, | 
| but still with the same result. Thinking he | 
| Must either be sleeping very soundly or laying 
| me some trick, I lit a match. The bed stooc 
| in a corner, but it was not tenanted, nor could 
I discover a sign of the urchin. The door, 
_ however, had been locked, and there was no 
| window in the room, so how could he have | 


teered no remark, I asked no questions. 

There could be no doubt that the horse, 
which every night was kept in the fire paddock 
near the house to be ready in case of emer- 
gency, was in a very bad way. As Brukett 
had said, he looked as if he had been ridden 
at a gallop half the night, and was completely 
worn out. When Billy discovered the object 
of my visit, he went out into the yard and 
whistled softly to himself. I gave a few orders 
and presently joined him. 

‘It’s funny about that horse, isn’t it, Billy ?’ 
I said, as we went towards the store. 

Billy agreed that it was certainly peculiar, 
and capped his assertion with an oath of 
considerable power; for which I promptly lec- 
tured him. 

‘By the way, I continued, ‘Murtagh (one 
of the hands) tells me that when he came to 
saddle his horse this morning, he found his 
stirrup leathers put up to the top holes. I 
wonder whose legs are as short as that. It 
couldn’t be Murtagh, you know, for his are 
longer than mine.’ 

“KE ’ave got turble (terrible) long legs, ain’t 
’e?’ said Billy, with the scarce concealed inten- 
tion of diverting the conversation into another 
channel. 
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‘Billy, I said sternly, regarding him again 
with close attention. 

He met my eyes without flinching. 

‘Billy, I remarked once more, ‘you’re hiding 
something from me.’ 

This time he looked all round the horizon 
before he brought his eyes up to mine. When 
they got there, however, they regarded me as 
before without a flicker of the lids. 

‘Do you know who has been riding that 
horse ?’ I inquired, half expecting a denial. 

But if Billy were anything else, he was no 
liar. So he spat on the ground, hoisted his 
trousers, pulle 
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whistling softly. 


forward his cabbage-tree, and | 


then said deliberately, and as I thought with | 


a little touch of defiance, ‘Of course 1 knows ; 
why, bless yer, I have !’ 

‘Indeed, and pray why did you do it?’ 

‘I dunno; I wanted a ride, | serpose. I can’t 
abide that there room at night, it’s so stuffy, 
an’ so I climbed up the chimley and got out 
and went.’ 

The upshot of it all was that Billy, from that 
day forward, was allowed an animal for 
own special use, and was invested with the 
definite rank of horse and cowboy at a micro- 
scopical salary. The duties suited him admir- 
ably, and to see the urchin mount his steed by 
sticking his toes into the hollows of the brute’s 
near fore-leg, and clutching at the mane, was 
a sight of which I never grew weary. And 
there could be no doubt about it, the child 
could ride. He was as much at home upon a 
horse’s back as a bank clerk is upon his high 
stool, and what was more singular, even the 
roughest animals quickly became tractable in 
his hands. Satisfactory, however, as all this 
was, there can be no blinking the fact that 
Billy was continually in hot water. The week 
was but a round of scrapes and_peccadillos 
on his part. Mrs Flannigan found him cheeky 
and blasphemous; the wives of the married 
hands, who were jealous of him without ex- 
ception, reported that he fought their youngsters 
on every possible + gpeninongs when, to their 
chagrin, he invariably came off conqueror, and 
what was worse, that he taught them to smoke, 


his | 
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in the negative, crammed his hat further 
his head and went down the steps 
But he had not gone 
far before he turned, and once more 
before us. Divining his wish, my wife 
drew back the curtain that he might 
sleeping infant. 
nearly a minute, then heaved a heavy sigh 
wheeled about, and went slowly away. After 


on to 
again 

very 
stood 
again 
see the 


that, Billy did not attempt to disguise his | 


admiration ; month in month out, he was so 
continually on the lookout for an opportunity 


of seeing the baby, that I told my wife ] 


should soon feel compelled to deprive him of 
his other duties and appoint him nurse. What 
Was more ‘extraordinary still, his admiration 
never seemed to grow weaker. Indeed, ten 
months later, a threat that any more fights or 
evil reports, which might reach my ears, would 
end in his being debarred from the cradle 
altogether, was sutticient to keep Billy immacu- 
late for something like three weeks. An awful 
fall from grace, however, was the result. 

One morning, three weeks after his first birth- 
day, the babe was placed in his hammock in 


the shady veranda, while his mother went to | 


the kitchen to interview her cook. I was writ- 
ing a letter in my office when she burst in 


upon me declaring that the precious child was | 


lost. ‘I left him in the hammock only ten 
minutes ago while I went to the kitchen,’ she 


gasped, ‘and when | came back he was gone. 


| 


and led them into such continual mischief that , 


they could not be permitted to run at large 
with him at all. I remonstrated with him, 
and on two occasions felt compelled to casti- 
gate him, but though he promised amendment, 
it made little or no difference. 

Then came the arrival of our precious baby, 
and in the excitement consequent upon that 
great event, Billy, his sayings, and doings, were 
relegated to a second place. Never shall I for- 
get the day when he first saw the child. The 
little fellow was lying in his mother’s arms, in 
the veranda, when Billy made his appearance 
with a note from the storekeeper. While I 
was reading it, he was asked if he would care 
to see the infant. He jerked his chin into the 
air by way of signifying assent, and accordingly 
the veil that protected the little face was with- 
drawn. Billy, with his hands as usual thrust 
deep into his pockets, looked down upon it, 
while my wife and | watched him, wondering 
what he would do or say. He made no remark, 
however, save to ask if he were to take back 


I’ve been into all the rooms and | can’t find 
him anywhere.’ 

‘Perhaps Mrs Flannigan has taken him up) 
I said, not being able to understand what else 
could have befallen him. 

‘No, she couldn’t ; I have been with her all 
the time,’ she answered. ‘Oh! what can have 
become of him? 

An inspiration seized me, and I went to the 
end of the veranda and called ‘Billy.’ Receiv- 
ing no answer, I asked one of the hands, who 
was passing through the yard at the moment, 
whether he had seen the urchin. 

‘No, sir, the man replied, ‘but I heard the 
overseer telling him a while back to go down 


to the twelve mile paddock to look for one of | 


the cows that’s missing.’ 

‘If that’s so, Billy can have had nothing to 
do with it, I said, turning to my wife. ‘Per- 
haps the little chap fell out of the hammock 
and has crawled away into the bushes. He 
may be asleep somewhere. Let us look !’ 

Thereupon, assisted by the storekeeper, who 
had just come up, and two of the men, we 
began our hunt, searching in the house and 
peering among the bushes in the garden. Not 
a sign, however, of the precious infant could 
we discover. And all this time, her mind 
filled with thoughts of wells and snakes, my 
wife was nearly beside herself with terror. 
Finally 1 sent for every man then at home, 
and organised a regular search among the out- 
buildings—but still without success, The boy 
seemed to have disappeared off the face of the 
earth. By mid-day we were at our wits’ end 
to know what could have become of him. 


| Then suddenly I bethought me of the dry 
ick | creek bed about a hundred and fifty yards from 
an answer to Mr Brukett, and on my replying | the house. Could he possibly have managed to 


He looked steadily at it for | 
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| erawl so far as that ? 

however, occur to my memory than I was off 

to it. ; ; 

Short distance though it was from the house, 
it seemed an eternity before I reached it. 

| Then I looked down from the high bank, and 


| a minute later was running back as hard as I | 


| could go to fetch my wife. We approached the 
spot together and took in the whole scene. 
On the white sand, and in the shade of a 
big ti-tree, sat the baby, beating his little fat 
hands together, and crowing with all his might 
and main; while in front of him, decorated 
with plumes of grass and leaves, solemnly 
danced and pranced the atrocious Billy. Both 
were enjoying themselves to the top of their 
"bent, but the merriment of one ceased abruptly 
| as the indignant mother swept down the bank 
and clutched her offspring in her arms. Then 
leaving me to deal with the principal offender 
as I might deem best for the welfare of his 
| soul, she made her way home, the baby scream- 
| ing adiewx to his companion over her shoulder. 
From that day forward Billy was forbidden, on 
any pretext whatsoever, to venture near the 
| cradle. 

And now, after all this introduction, I am 

brought to the commencement of my narrative 
proper. 

At the time of which I am writing, Queens- 
land was approaching a period of awful trouble. 
For years past the labour question had been 

| calling for serious consideration. Every shear- 
| ing-time the scum of the earth (I am_ not 
referring to honest men), who — the 
country, thieving, intimidating, and falsely call- 
ing themselves bushmen, had been growing 
more and more insolent. Almost refusing to do 
legitimate work, they scamped what they did 
do in such a fashion, and accompanied it with 


so much cruel tyranny, that everybody knew a_ 


crisis must soon come. Come it did, and in a 
fashion that no one, who had experience of it, 
will be likely to forget. 

To grasp my meaning properly, you must 
understand that earlier in the season, thousands 


of the riff-raff of the colonies, calling them- |, 


selves unionists, exceptionally well armed and 


mounted, had banded themselves together to | 


achieve a certain result, which was _ neither 
more nor less than the destruction of the 
squatters, 
strike of station hands ordered. Every man 
in pastoral employment was commanded to 
participate in it, and those who refused paid 
dearly for their contumacy. From that time 
forward, stations were robbed, innocent men 
intimidated, bush fires started, woolsheds burned, 
railway bridges destroyed, cattle maimed, until 
the stability of one of, if not the, most im- 
portant industries of the colonies trembled in 
the balance. 

For some months after the strike was declared 
general my men remained true to me. Then 
outside influences began to creep in among 
them in the shape of threatening letters; dele- 


gates from the unions arrived and harangued , 


them, until, finally, all those who were sufli- 
ciently weak-minded to fear the ridicule or 
threats of their mates gave in and decided to 
cease work. In vain I remonstrated. They 


No sooner did the place, | 


A conference was held and a general | 


informed me they had no option, and that it 
would be only courting certain death for them 
to remain. On hearing this I called all my 
employees together and addressed them, promis- 
,ing that I would protect to the very best of 
my ability any man who should stand by me 
in my trouble. At the same time I took care 
to make it clear to them that the law would 
be sure to back me up. When my harangue 
was finished, I requested those who had any 
desire to remain to step into the veranda, while 
those who wished to go, might continue where 
they were. Out of the sixteen present (the two 
overseers not included), two immediately spran 
into the veranda—while the balance nae 
sheepishly watching us from the sunlit garden, 
afraid to take my part. Feeling certain no 
threat or entreaty ft move the latter, I bade 
them come into the office for their wages, and 
after that make themselves scarce as soon as 
they could conveniently manage it. They took 
me at my word, and in less than an hour not 
a single unionist remained upon the place. 

To understand something of the difficult posi- 
tion their defection would place me in, you 
must try to imagine yourself left in charge of a 
station about the size of Yorkshire, carrying 
something like three hundred thousand sheep, 
| with only five men and a boy to do the neces- 
sary work upon it. The very idea was pre- 
posterous. But I was comforted by the assur- 
ance that Billy had promised to stand by 
me. 

A week later I received a peremptory and 
insulting letter from the union demanding that 
my remaining men should either join their 
society or leave my employment, and holding 
out dire threats of vengeance if I should in- 
duce them to remain contumacious. This letter 
I read to the men, who with one accord 
authorised me to take no notice of it. In 
consequence, my back country was set on fire 
that week by some miscreant, and fifty thousand 
innocent sheep perished in the flames. Then one 
morning a band of armed unionists swept 
down upon us and surrounded the station, and 
that visit was the forerunner of the worst part 
of our trouble. 

Their leader, a big Irishman, with red hair 
and a voice like a bull, rode up to the office 
door and demanded an audience with me. 

Slipping a revolver into my belt, I went out 
to him. 

‘Ye’ve got three dirthy blacklegs wid ye 
now, he began, without preamble. ‘Fetch ’em 
out to me.’ 

‘You must tell me first what you want with 
them, I answered as quietly as possible. 

‘Never you mind fwhat I want wid ’em, 
he replied. ‘Fetch ’em out to me or ’twill be 
the worse for ye.’ 

Seeing that it would be foolish to refuse to 
comply with his request, I called to the men to 
come into the veranda. Fortunately they had 
the wit to bring their weapons with them, and 
thus, with the two overseers and Billy, who 
wore a large Colt revolver stuck conspicuously in 
| his belt, we presented a sufficiently determined 
| appearance to overawe the hectoring ruffians 
| before us. 

The next ten minutes were occupied with 


| 


—H 
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threats and cajoleries, but to both my men proved 
adamant. | 

‘Well, since you won't listen to fair talk, | 
we'll be off, said the leader of the party, when | 
he had come to the end of his arguments, ‘but 
I warn ye we'll be back again in a pig’s 
whisper, and then Hiven help the lot o’ ye if 
ye don’t pay attention to fwhat we say.’ 

So saying, he wheeled his horse round, and 
with one last gesture of defiance, rode off, his | 
followers at his heels. 

As you will see, apart from the evil result- | 
ing to the station from the insufficient atten- | 
tion we were able to bestow upon it, the posi- | 
tion was one of absolute danger for ourselves. | 
Many were the times I wished I had been able | 
to foresee what was coming, and have sent my | 
wife and child away to safety in the south. 
But now with the country-side patrolled by | 
armed ruffians, and with the knowledge before 
me that ten thousand more were under canvas, 
drilling like soldiers, less than three hundred 
miles distant, I knew it was worse than useless 
to think of such a thing. 

One precaution, however, I took, and as you 
will see, I very soon had reason to be thankful 
I had done so. That was to arrange that every 
man upon the place should sleep in my own 
house at nights, and also that a regular watch 
should be kept, hour by hour. To Billy Binks 
this change of quarters meant supreme happi- 
ness, and a curious sight it was to see the little 
fellow, with the big revolver in his belt, 
solemnly mounting guard over the baby as he 
slept in the veranda. Surely such an old- 
fashioned head on such young shoulders was 
never seen before. 


in numbers. 
which they lead is not conducive to longevity; 
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Possibly the lazy and luxurious life | 


but, on the other hand, it appears to suit the | 


negro, who thrives and multiplies exceedingly, 


| and covers the island with long wooden huts like 


dolls’ houses, in each of which lives at least one | 
family, and which will all blow away into the | 
sea like a pack of cards when the next hurricane 


comes, 


Into this terrestrial paradise man has intro. | 
duced one devil very worthy of the name—the | 


mongoose. 


In Jamaica and Martinique he was | 


of some use in killing venomous snakes ; but in | 
Barbadoes there never were any venomous snakes | 
to kill, and only one very rare variety of the | 


harmless kind. 


So, as the negro is fond of keep. | 


ing fowls, and the mongoose of eating their eggs | 


‘and chickens, it would seem a pity to have 
One would have thought | 


allowed him to land. 
that, with every man’s hand against him in an 


island with a population of about eleven hundred | 
to the square mile, he would have been extermin- | 


ated long ago; but he has certainly not been. A | 


pair of very fine ones prowled about in our back | 
garden for a while, till we set a trap with an egg | 


for bait, and in an hour had the female secured. 


She was very angry—not in the least terrified, | 


but simply furious. 


She ate the egg in the trap | 


whilst we looked on, and spat and snarled like an | 


angry cat, every hair on her back bristling with 
rage. We admired her pluck, and released her. 
She and her mate took the hint, and were seen 
no more. 

Probably the mongoose lives chiefly on the 
green lizards which swarm on every tree, and 


| which certainly have the hardest life of any 


PETS AND PESTS IN BARBADOES. 


By Masor Batrerssy, F.R.A.S. 


| 
the animal kingdom—carefully excluding the | 
human race and the whole family of the beasts | 


Ir there be anywhere upon earth a paradise for 


of burden—it should be found in Barbadoes, In 


our northern winter the struggle for existence | 
. . . | 
amongst birds and beasts is always painful, and | 
sometimes hopeless, when the ground is iron- | 


bound with frost and white with snow. In 


|] 


| creatures in Barbadoes, since their flesh is 80 


delicate that everything eats them which can 
catch them. Cats, fowls, birds, monkeys, and 
snakes, all devour the poor lizards, which have 
only two methods of defending themselves, both 
very inadequate for the purpose. One is their 
power of changing their colour, whereby they 
can appear bright green at one moment on the 
eaf of an aloe, and then dark chocolate brown on 
a piece of damp earth. 
them from their enemy, they drop their tails. 


If this dces not conceal | 


The caudal appendage jumps from the ground, | 


and makes a frantic dance all by itself, and if the 


latitude thirteen degrees north the Barbadoes | pursuer is deluded into seizing it, the lizard | 


blackbird, a cousin of our English starling, which | avails itself of the chance to escape and grow 
rejoices in the tremendous name of ‘Quiscalus | another tail. But we are bound to confess that 


Crassirostris, has no care for food or warmth to | 
trouble him, but may live his life like the human | 
blackbirds around him, with a minimum of toil | 
and a maximum of placid enjoyment of existence. | 
There are no enemies to annoy him, no birds of 
prey to alarm him. He can build his nest in a} 
sand-box tree (‘Hura crepitans’), up the trunk 
of which, studded as it is with thorns set as 
closely together as the spots in a calico print, not 
even a monkey could climb, much less a negro, | 
What a paradise such a tree would be for our | 
English magpie, sorely vexed by schoolboys, and | 
how he would chuckle when he found it ! 

There are only five or six species of birds 
indigenous to Barbadoes, and they do not increase | 


we have never yet seen a quadruped taken in by 


the artifice, though it may deceive a bird now | 


and then. 


For the rest, the poor lizards are harmless | 
things, with pathetic eyes, in which lurks an | 


expression of weariness and disillusion, as though | 


they were as old as the world itself, and had 
found it all vanity and vexation of spirit. They 


‘are fond of plaintive music, and will enter at 
the open windows when a piano is playing, | 


and sit listening, and nodding their queer flat 
heads, and looking out of those wistful eyes at 


the player, till he, or she, if of an imaginative | 
temperament, might fancy he was playing to an | 


audience of transmigrated souls. 
The mongoose loves the rat—that is to say, he 
generally eats him ; though hybrids between the 
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two animals are not unknown. Into whatever 
hole the rat can go, the mongoose can follow, so 
that the poor rats are driven to take refuge in the 
| trees and become arborescent animals. They 
| eke out a precarious existence on the eggs and 
young of birds which are foolish enough to build 
their nests in trees whose trunks are undefended 
by thorns. Whilst the pair of mongooses lived 
in our back garden, we found there one day an 
unfortunate rat, which had taken refuge in the 
hollow stem of an old Spanish Bayonet (‘Yucca 
| draconis’). He was very gaunt and starved, so 
| had probably been hiding there for some days. It 
would be as much as any mongoose’s or rat’s life 
was worth to enter one of the great holes which, 
| like a rabbit warren, honeycomb the sand under 
| the tamarind trees by the sea. For there live the 
reat land-crabs in endless variety, from the old 
sl warrior (‘Gelasimus bellator’) with a claw 
six inches long and as large as his whole body, 
which claw he uses as a defence for his home, by 
lacing his wife in safety at the bottom of his 
urrow, and then sitting just inside the mouth of 
the hole, with this powerful pair of pincers filling 
the opening ; down to the little scarlet foragers 
which scamper about amongst the dead leaves, 
like living pieces of cloth from a soldier’s tunic ; 
or the hermit-crabs, which appear to spend their 
lives in looking for better shells than those they 
occupy, and never refuse an offer of a larger 
and more roomy habitation, wherein they show 
themselves singularly undeserving their name of 
‘Cenobita Diogenes,’ 

Your land-crab is a carnivorous animal, and 
a cannibal in all senses of the word. If you 
shoot him from a window with an air-gun, you 
may see his comrades eat him there and then, 
The road to Charles’ Fort, in the garrison, runs 
for some distance along the hedge bounding the 
| military cemetery. On a dark and rainy night 
the field-officer on duty on his way to turn out 
the fort guard hears on all sides of him uncanny 
noises of rattling claws and scurrying feet, and 
knows the crabs are at work! It really requires 
nerve, or rather the absence of nerves, and the 
sense of security imparted by the wearing of 
jackboots, to face the perilous passage in the wet 
season. 

If the crab eats man, the negro eats him. The 
approved method for his capture is to sally forth 
| on a dark night after heavy rain with a sack and 

a lantern. To this equipment the negro adds a 
_ stick, but we prefer a landing-net. 
slowly through the wet grass, one observes a 
| great claw, and a pair of goggle eyes staring in a 
| bewildered manner at the light. While he is 
| dazzled is the time to secure him. If you give 

him time to recover his wits, he will be into a 
| hole or up a tree. 
one of these uncanny monsters climbing a tree 
by the fitful light of a lantern! When the sack 
| is heavy with a crawling, fighting mass, it is 
emptied into a cask, with the top removed, as the 


even a crab. The negro cooks and eats him 
forthwith, not being squeamish. The white man 
prefers to feed his captives for a fortnight or 
so on corn-meal, after which he makes soup of 
them. The flavour is said to be excellent, but of 
this we cannot speak from personal experience. 
Many strange things have we eaten in the West 


Walking | 


A grim and awesome sight is_ 


bulging sides are beyond the scaling powers of | 


| Indies, but we draw the line at carnivorous land- 
| crabs! 

| *Bhunder, the Capuchin monkey which we 
keep chained to a running ring under the ever- 
| green tree (‘ Ficus nitida’) which shades our front 
door, is fond of a small crab now and then. He 


smallest ; and a large one he will not face at all. 
His method with one of suitable size is to knock 
it about with his paw by quick pats until it is 
sufficiently dazed to give him a chance of smash- 
ing its claw with a large stone. Once he has 
| succeeded in that, he knows his victim is defence- 
| less, and tears it to pieces and devours it at his 
‘leisure. He is a cruel little beast, just like a boy 
| of limited intelligence and bad heredity. Once a 
| poor little green ne, which lived in the 
Veranda and was perfectly tame, was foolish 
| enough to pay him a visit. He carefully plucked 
her, and then drowned the unfortunate bird in 
his water-pot, after which his mistress declined 
'to speak to him for several days. His great 
| friend is ‘Cox’ the kitten—indeed, the affection 
of Capuchin monkeys for cats is well known and 
remarkable. It must be allowed that Bhunder’s 
affection for Cox is of a very selfish character. 
| He will not give her a morsel of his food, even 
‘when he can eat no more himself, but confines 
himself to seizing her whenever she-comes near 
him, taking a turn of her tail round his neck, and 
| upsetting her by catching her fore-leg on the far 
)side and drawing it under her body. Then he 
| rolls her about on the ground and teases her, till 
she tries to retaliate by scratching him, when he 
gets hold of all her four paws and holds her 
down firmly. 

Bhunder’s good time comes when the rain 
has turned the soil round his tree to mud, and 
the latter has caked in the swivel of his chain, 
and clogged it so that it will not turn. He 
knows by experience that he has now only to 
catch the chain over a branch and twist till 
it breaks. Meanwhile, he has been studying a 
scheme of mischief. He generally begins by 
entering the dining-room through the open 
windows and mixing oil, vinegar, salt, mustard, 
hot sauces, and pepper, in an awful mess upon 
the tablecloth. He can open any box so long as 
the fastening is not beyond his strength. It is 
never beyond his intellect. Driven from the 
dining-room by the angry butler, he proceeds to 
tease the other pets, pull out the macaws’ tail 
feathers, upset their drinking-water, tear off the 
hibiscus flowers, and eat the gardenia blossoms, 
and generally enjoy himself. When tired of 
mischief, he commonly walks in and surrenders 
himself with a grin, knowing that voluntary sub- 
mission is the best way to avoid punishment. 
He never wishes to escape, knowing how well 
‘off he is. Indeed, when the butler brings in after- 
noon tea, he has a standing order to release 
Bhunder, who rushes into the house and up- 
stairs to get his share. He does not try to run 
wild on these occasions, well knowing that, with 
two or three yards of chain attached to him, he 
would be an easy prey. When we wish to tease 
| him, we give him a tin money-box with a few 
pence init. He can see the money through the 
slit, but neither shaking nor banging on the 
floor will extract it. He can never resist trying 
the experiment, and gets angry when laughed 


Es a salutary respect for the claws of the 
| 
| 
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at. He has a great range of language, and Pro- 


Capuchin monkey for his experiments. 

Another specimen of the Simian race known 
to us as ‘the wee Bhunder’ we keep loose 
amongst the trees, as he is not of the mischievous 
nature of his brother. This is a charming little 
animal, only the size of a squirrel, and quite as 
agile as one. He has a golden brown back, gray 
breast, and along tail. His face is black, with 
a haughty expression, recalling to mind the 
pictures of the hapless Marie-Antoinette. 
the forehead is a bush of white hair, standing 
straight up, and about an inch long, which gives 
the little beast a really handsome expression. 


to determine. He is certainly an uncommon 
species and a charming pet. He comes down 
regularly for food, and eats bananas out of our 
hands. When hungry, he has a shrill pipe like 
a boatswain’s whistle. 

One of his great sources of food he finds in 
the two blue and yellow macaws (‘ Macrocercus 
Hyacinthus’). These birds we obtained young 
from Demerara. They live, quite at liberty, in 
a frangipani tree, whence they descend when 
hungry, and come waddling to the windows to 
be fed. We named them ‘ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, after the Columbus celebration. They do 
little credit to their royal names. Their plumage 
is magnificent, and their size not far off three 
feet from tip of beak to end of tail. But they 


and are much more on a level with the domestic 
Their great beaks could 


| hen in this respect. 


when he sees them eating bananas, he can almost 
always force them to let the fruit drop by jump- 
ing over them once or twice, and getting them 
into a flurry. It is like a practical exposition of 
Jack the Giant-killer to watch the performance. 
| Up in their tree, the great birds are always 
squabbling, and pushing one another off the 
boughs. 
highest branches and scream like a whole colony 
of rooks. 


spelling of the former. We live in hopes that 
the royal pair may take it into their stupid heads 


enormous beak must be a remarkable object. 
There are a few snakes in the 
wood between our quarters and the sea. In 


asleep outside the stable. Having induced him 
to crawl into a large jar, we constructed a good- 
sized box for him with a glass front, and a hole 
in the side, closed by a glass stopper, whereby 
to introduce food. Through this hole we made 
our captive craw], and named him ‘Obadiah.’ A 
diet of lizards agreed well with Obadiah, whose 
mouth was of so expansible a nature that he 
cared nothing as to whether he swallowed the 
poor victim tail first or doubled up from the 
middle. He proved a greedy snake, and could 
devour three seven-inch lizards a day with 
ease. On the 24th of May he cast his skin, 
which had clearly got too tight for him. On 


seven eggs, thus proving that we had mistaken 
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fessor Garner was probably wise in selecting the | 


Over | 


What his particular genus is we have been unable 


have none of the intelligence of the parrot tribe, | 


almost sever the wee Bhunder in two, and yet, 


When it rains, they perch on the> 
We have heard them a mile away. 
The scream is evidently the origin of their name, | 
the latter being as nearly as possible the phonetic | 
to nest some day. A young macaw with its | 


under- | 


= on a wet day, we caught a large one | 


the 9th of June he astonished us by laying | 


—__, 
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| . =a 3 - . 
his sex! The eggs came to nothing. 


On the 
16th of July he cast his skin 


again, all 


in one continuous piece even to the discs, like | 
At the time | 


tale, which had covered the eyes. 
of writing she is more than double the thickness 
she was at the time of capture, and as hungry as 
ever. We feel a compunction about the lizards ; 
but it is better to sacrifice them than wari. 
blooded animals. We once put in a mouse; but 
the poor little creature trembled so with fear 
when it saw the snake, that we had to release it, 


‘ Ahasuerus’ the tortoise. 


hexagonal plates on his back. He was sold by 


themselves from school! One 

Ahasuerus is about a foot long. 
awake, he is pretty active, and can travel at 
quite a mile an hour. He is fond of hiding him- 
self in the long Guinea grass and going to sleep, 


When he awakes, he displays a great appetite for | 


bread and milk. We put it before him in a tin, 


and he makes several aimless dabs with his great | 


head before he can get his nose into it. His 
shell is battered and dinted, and he looks at least 


a hundred years old, which he may well be. He | 
can scarcely be called interesting as a pet, though | 


he certainly causes one to wonder why he was 
created so ugly and helpless. 

However, if one begins to discuss 
questions in the tropics, one is soon puzzled, 
Why were mosquitoes given a taste for blood, and 
provided with 
spear, a needle, a saw, a pump, and a bag of 


poison,’ for the purpose of torturing such warm- | 


blooded animals as they may encounter ? 
Then there are the ants. 
reside in our house we should be sorry to say. 


| Some of them have wings, and are half an inch | 
; long, or more, and love to fly over a dining- | 
Some have | 


table lamp and light on the dishes. 
a mission to remove carrion of all kinds, and 


in the moving of dead cockroaches, which throw 
the builders of the Pyramids into the 


The sugar ants are the most annoying. They 


are so small that they could penetrate a hole | 
made by a small pin in a piece of paper, so that | 


there is no keeping them out of cupboards and 
boxes. 

The ant in the West Indies is capable of great 
deeds. In 1518 to 1520 he overran the island of 


/point of being abandoned by the Spaniards— 
in which case some events of history might have 
, turned out very differently. In 1760 the same 
kind of ant (‘Formica omnivora’) was imported 
to Barbadoes in some mould brought from the 
island of Tobago. 
home till the island was almost rendered un- 
| inhabitable. 

| In 1780 the great hurricane came up 
from the waste of waters to the eastward, and 
burst upon the Antilles and the Caribbean Sea. 
_ When it passed away, up the Gulf Stream, it 
left behind it shattered fleets and ruined forts, 
and dead men by thousands. But it saved the 


_ islands, just as Egypt was saved from the plague | 


One other pet deserves mention—namely, | 
He is a tabular tortoise | 
(‘Testudo tabulata’), so called from the regular | 
a negro, who complained that his children were | 
so fond of playing with it that they absented | 
would like to | 


know how to set about playing with a tortoise! | 
When he is | 


such | 


‘two lancets, a double barbed | 


How many varieties 


may be seen scientifically carrying out operations | 


shade. | 


Hispaniola to such an extent that it was on the | 


They multiplied in their new | 
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called up by Moses. 


| present 
found. 

| What shall we say of the West Indian cock- 

| poach (‘Blatta Americana’)? Those who have 


_nify the said ‘beetle’ enormously, give him a 
most malodorous smell, and then introduce him 


not much larger than an ant, and finds his way 
into boxes and cupboards with ease. He grows 
rapidly, and he has a healthy appetite! Above 

| all things, he loves the colour red. 
No! As we remarked at the beginning of this 
| paper, Barbadoes is a paradise for the animal 
fagiom, and it is not a bad place for the black 
man; but the white one who wishes to keep 
his goods and his temper, not to mention his 
digestion, had better not settle anywhere within 
thirteen degrees of the equator! ‘Experto crede !’ 


‘AN UNFORTUNATE EXPEDITION,’ 
A STORY OF THE WESTERN SAHARA. 
Author of Rising of the Brass Men; A West African Story, &c. 


Senegal stretches for some hundreds of miles 


of the Sahara desert. Inland lies a wild and 


spots, where a little rain falls at long intervals, 
may be found clusters of date palms, a little 
rough barley, and enough small bushes and 
harsh wiry grass to support a few sheep. 

This sun-scorched, dried-up country is inhab- 
ited by wandering tribes, half Moor and _ half 
| Arab, who travel about from oasis to oasis in 
search of food for their horses and sheep. 
These are wild men, true children of the 


| rainty over them, they acknowledge no man’s 
| authority, and are as ready to shed the blood 
| of Moorish shereef as they are that of Spanish 

officer or English adventurer. 
It is believed that there are valuable minerals 


but for the reasons given, prospecting is not 


Now some little time ago a company was 
organised in England ‘to explore and develop 
the great mineral riches’ of the country in 
en, and Spanish schooners from the 

anary Islands were sent with presents in 
hopes of inducing the Moors to allow miners 
to prospect. One or two of the officials of the 
company also spent a pleasant time, lounging 
about on shady hotel verandas, or making 
| delightful excursions among the vine-clad hills 
and wild volcanic mountains of Grand Canary 


| 


| Jived in houses infested by the common black | 
beetle may form some idea of them if they mag- | 


to drawing-room and bedroom, kitchen and pan- | 
try, stable and cellar. When he is young he is) 


The ants were gone. | a steamer and spent a day or two on the 
| Drowned by the rain-torrents, or swept out into | coast. 

the open sea by the resistless gale, their numbers | reports, and small specimens of gold and other 
| never rose again to a dangerous point, and at the | matters, so that the hearts of the shareholders 
day there are few of the species to be | were lifted up in the expectation of twenty- 


After this they sent home encouraging 


five per cent. dividends, and they did not 
hesitate to increase the salaries of the officials 
in question. 

Meantime, the wandering tribes held many 
consultations among the defiles of the hills as 
to what should be done to the infidel, for 
the sons of the desert are true Mussulmans. 
The younger ones suggested that the whole 
~~ should be killed off-hand, but the gray- 
earded sheikhs shook their heads and said: 
‘That is foolishness, for if you slay them, who 
will give you presents, even many rolls of 


| cloth, and guns, and knives? Besides, they are 


not of the race of Spain, and though you 
would without doubt destroy them, yet would 
many of the faithful die in the attempt. It 
were better, therefore, to respect the firman of 
the Sultan which the Christian dogs hold, and 
allow them to come freely while they enrich 
us with their cloth and picnic about the land, 
and we will even extend our good-will and 
send them guides to lead them—where there is 
no gold. Thus will Allah blind their eyes that 


'they may find nothing, and when they be tired 


| 


| 


a sandy coast which forms the western border | ( 


| 


desert, and although both Sultan of Morocco | 
and Spanish Government claim a kind of suze- | 


in this country—that there is gold I know— | 


successful, neither have explorers always returned. | 


| 


and the presents cease, then shall ye slay them.’ 
And all the tribesmen agreed that there was 


BerwEEN the south of Morocco and the river | wisdom in the words. 


Some of my readers may know the _ har- 
bour of Las Palmas, in the Island of Grand 
anary, which is perhaps the dirtiest and at 
the same time one of the most beautiful on 


desolate land of low rocky hills and wastes of | earth, for while below are coaling stations, 
hot sand, although here and there in isolated | lime-kilns, and wooden hovels; above, the great 


volcanic mountains rear their jagged crests 
against the sapphire sky, with soft clouds of 
silvery mist shrouding their vine-clad slopes. 
One night in August there was a sound of 
revelry by night in the little tavern of Juan 
Garcias at the head of the mole, which showed 
that the exploring expedition was enjoying 
itself preparatory to embarking. It was what 
the Americans would call a ‘mixed crowd,’ 
In a corner sat the two Westons, Tom and 
Jim, who were nominally in charge, handsome 
bright-eyed young fellows, both shouting with 
delight at the antics of big Peter, engineer of 


|a Spanish steamer, who was dancing a sword 


dance to the music of two guitars and a 
mandoline, played by the Spanish captain, 
Manuel, and two of his swarthy crew. Around 
the wall lounged six men, known as ‘the army,’ 
who, on the strength of having at one time 
served her majesty, had been engaged as a 
guard of honour, There were also two Syrians 
to act as interpreters with the Moors, while 
sitting on the middle of the table discoursing 
upon things in general was Captain Thomas, 
who had been everything from captain of an 
Australian clipper to successful prospector in 
Alaska, and who was practically in charge of 
the party. When he was sober, which was, 
however, rarely the case, it could not have 
been in better hands. 

At length, when the expedition had drunk 
all the manzanilla and sweet moscatel in the 


and Tenerife, or from time to time chartered | place, and shouted themselves hoarse singing 


—— 
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‘The road to Mandalay, it took itself off and 
staggered along the mole in the direction of its 
launch. The ‘army’ lingered behind to settle 
a dispute about payment by throwing the 
unfortunate ‘mozo’ over the mole into the sea, 
informing him as they did so, that this was 
how 
bloomin’ Arabs.’ As, however, the 
further bill for the company, while two armed 
quardias civiles, looking on unmoved, with 


Spanish gravity remarked that ‘truly all the | 


English are mad.’ 

A little later the rattling of blocks 
slatting of canvas announced that the 
schooner Hermosa Beatrix was getting under- 


way, and by-and-by a dim outline of white | 


canvas that gleamed in the moonlight, as the 


graceful vessel threshed her way along over | 
the glittering sea, close hauled to the fresh 
trade breeze, was all that the watchers on the. 


mole could see of the expedition. 
Two days after, Jim Weston, turning out on 
deck at five o’clock, found the schooner heading 


for a line of sandy coast, over which the sun | 
was just rising, lighting up the heavy surf 


that broke on the beach. Lowering down the 
peak of the mainsail she crossed the tail of a 
bank on which the long Atlantic swell was 
breaking in sheets of snowy foam, and with 


bos’n Carlos swinging the lead in the fore- | 
rigging, the captain carefully felt his way up) 


a channel leading between the bank and the 
shore, and a few minutes later the little vessel 
rode securely to two anchors, rolling from rail 
to rail and throwing sheets of glittering spray 
over her bows as she dipped into the creamy 
broken seas that swept over the bank. 

After breakfast the big launch was put over 
the side, and although there was some trouble 
in getting through the surf, the whole party, 
with their goods and chattels, landed wet but 
safe on the beach. 
on his load of provisions, blanket, and felt-lined 
tins of water. The two Westons, the two 
Syrians, and Captain Thomas carried revolvers 
as well as rifles, while the ‘army’ was armed 
with the Martini alone. 

When all was ready, Jim Weston gave the 
word to march, and the party tramped along 


under their heavy loads, ankle-deep in hot’ 


sand, until towards noon they emerged from 
the sandhills into a flat treeless plain. 
foot lay loose red earth mixed with sand and 


white pebbles, and the only sign of vegetation | 


was a few thorny bushes; while ahead, the 
plain stretched without a leaf or blade of grass 
to break the monotony, until blue and distant 
on the eastern horizon lay a low line of hills 
which was their destination. Overhead the 
sun shone down with pitiless fierceness, and the 


ground lay shimmering in the glare with that | 


peculiar dancing of the air which may some- 
— be seen in England on a hot July 
day. 

‘We can’t stand still without sunstroke, lads,’ 
said old Captain Thomas, ‘so come along; 
while the perspiration’s running off you it’s all 
right ;’ and worn out and half-blinded with the 
brightness they stumbled along until sunset, 
when they camped at the foot of a few rocks. 


they were prepared to treat ‘the ‘ole | 
islanders | 
can swim like fishes, the episode only meant a | 


and | 
fast | 


Each man at once strapped | 


Under | 


In this land there is little twilight, and | 
scarcely had the sun dipped behind the sand. | 
| hills than the darkness came down, blotting 
out the glowing crimson and green of the 
western sky, and with it came a cool breeze 
| which occasionally blows at night in the desert, 
though where it springs from amid the waste 
of hot sand it is hard to say. When we had cut 
a few of the brown thorny bushes which grew 
‘every here and there, a fire was made and a 
kettleful of tea and a few drops of vermouth 
washed down the frugal meal. The _ two 
| Moorish hostages who always accompanied the 
party, assured them that none of their people 
were near, so arranging for the ‘army’ to relieve 
one another as sentries, Jim Weston rolled 
himself in his blanket and lay down, looking 
up towards the stars which in that clear air 
flashed with a brilliancy unknown to the 
north, and drinking in the cool night breeze 
that swept in grateful freshness across his sun- 
scorched face until he fell asleep, 

Next morning the whole party, including the 
sentry who was slumbering as_ peacefully as 
any, were awakened by the hot sun on their 
faces, and after a scanty breakfast were soon on 
the march. ‘Worse nor a bloomin’ treadmill, 
Tom, said one of the army to his comrade; 
‘no ale, no time to sit down, no gold, an’ no 
nothink.’ 

‘Well, if you ain’t got no gold, be thankful 
you’ve got no lead neither,’ was the reply, and 
the party went on in silence. Towards noon 
they reached the first of the low rocky hills, 
and for some hours threaded their way through 
|a stony defile, in the bottom of which it 
| appeared as if a little water had run at some 
remote period. That is what the Arabs call 
a ‘wady’ or river, and as the Moors had 
indicated this as a spot in which gold was to 
be found, all hands were on the alert. Captain 
| Thomas, however, could find no trace of any 
metal, and shortly before dark he came running 
back calling out that he had seen three or 
four mounted men disappear round the shoulder 
of a hill. The guides either had not seen them 
or would not admit that they had, so when 
night fell the party climbed the side of the 
valley and camped in a hollow on one of the 
bordering hills. ‘You can arrange it any way 
you like, men,’ said Weston, ‘but there must 
be two of you on watch together all through 
the night, and no noise; if you see any Moors, 
let me know at once.’ 
| None of the expedition will ever forget that 
night ; the surrounding hills shut off the breeze, 
and the hot rocks radiated the warmth they 
had stored by day, so that the heat was, as the 
army said, ‘somethink awful.’ Soaked in per- 
spiration they smoked and chatted in low tones 
until Captain Thomas, who had been in the 
country years before, took up the tale and 
told how such and such an unfortunate Spaniard 
had perished by knife or bullet, or had been 
‘carried away into the far Sahara, while the | 
hostages, who understood a little English, licked | 
their lips and nodded their heads approvingly. | 
|At length Jim Weston nudged him and | 
| whispered sharply, ‘Stop it, you fool, or you'll 
have the whole lot bolting—come out with me | 

Side by side they climbed the slope and | 
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| his companion’s arm. 
| face and keep the rifle barrel in the shadow, 
| he said; and they both flattened themselves 
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| erossel a strip of tableland, and Weston 
‘stamped his foot as the words, ‘There’s a 
| Burma girl a waitin’ an’ she sings ka lo la lai, 
‘rang out through the still might from the 
camp they had left behind, followed by the 
swinging chorus, ‘On the road to Mandalay.’ 

‘What’s that fool Tom doing to let them 
| make that row,’ he said. ‘If the Moors are 
/on the maraud, there’ll be half a pound of 
| slugs in camp before they know—— Thank 
oodness they’ve stopped now.’ 

By this time the two stood looking down 


| into a narrow rocky gorge which lay at their 
| feet, one side clear and distinct in the moon- 
light, while the other lay in deep shadow. 
| Weston raised his head and slowly swept his 
| gaze around, but he could see nothing but a 
| wild stretch of stony desolate hills, gleaming 


white and ghostly in the moonlight, and seamed 


_ with dark patches of shadow where the valleys 
| intersected them. 


As he stood and watched, the captain grasped 
‘Drop down flat on your 


against the hot stones, while from up the 


valley came the faint sound of hoofs. 


‘I hope to the Lord those fools won’t sing 


again, said the captain, and they both waited | 
breathlessly while the soft sound of hoofs came | 


nearer and nearer—for the Arab horses are 
rarely shod. 

At length from out of the shadow emerged 
three camels swinging along at their awkward 
gait, both left feet together, and both right 
feet together, a way in which, as far as I am 
aware, no other animal travels. On the back 


| of each sat two Moors clad in a long blue 
garment, half tunic and half shawl, which hung | 
| from the shoulders, loose blue trousers and 
| white burnouse; following one by one came 


a score of horsemen, the barrels of their long 
guns gleaming in the moonlight. Beautiful 
weapons these are, the fine Damascus steel 
barrels often inlaid with gold and silver, and 
the stocks curiously dovetailed ivory and hard- 
wood. Riding silently one by one into the 
moonlight, they passed away again into the 
shadow like a procession of ghosts. 

When the last had gone the captain said: ‘1 
know them. They are some of the tribe the 
Spaniards at Rio de Oro had the trouble with, 
and if they are looking for us our lives are 
not worth much.’ Rising to their feet the two 
companions climbed a small elevation, from 


| the summit of which they watched the horse- 
men emerge from the hills and strike across 
| the desert in the direction of the coast, then 
| they turned towards the camp. As they neared 
| it several 


rifle-shots rang out and the two 


Moorish hostages went flying past them. 


‘Let them go,’ he said. 
we'll have the 
down on us to-morrow ;’ 
disappeared in a ravine among the_ hills. 

n our reaching camp it was decided that as 
the hostages had bolted, treachery was intended, 
and they had better make for the coast at once. 


In | 
| an instant Weston threw up his rifle, but just 
as he lined the foresight on one of the men’s | 
| shoulders the captain seized his arm. 

‘If you shoot one of | 
whole country | 
and so the two Moors | 


Space will not permit us to tell of the 
return journey. Suffice it to say, that the army 
declared the march to Cabul to be ‘nothing to 
it,” and that with all their water used up, 
utterly worn out, scorched with the sun and 
half blind from the glare, on the morning of 
the second day the expedition dragged its weary 
limbs around the point and staggered into the 
little bay of Santiago. 

‘Boys,’ said Captain Thomas, ‘the schooner’s 
gone ; there’s too much wind and sea here, and 
she must have run down the coast for 
shelter.’ 

This was the end, and the whole party sat 
down on the sand in despair. 

‘It’s all up, said one of the soldiers, ‘I 
can’t go a foot farther, so we must just sit 
down and wait for the Moors—here they come 
too, and he pointed inland where they saw 
some twenty mounted Moors and a number on 
foot making for the sandhills, 

‘We may just as well stay where we are and 
make the best stand we can; they won’t take 
— prisoner,’ said Jim Weston as he tapped his 
rifle. 

‘Don’t be fools,” was the captain’s reply. 
‘We can hold the top of that sandhill against 
them even if they mean business,’ and as fast 
as their tired limbs would let them, the men 
struggled through the sand to the summit of 
the dune which rose above any of the sur- 
| rounding ones, where a hollow was scraped out 
| in the sand; and laying their baggage around 
the outside, the little party lay down to wait 
events, 

3y-and-by the Moors rode into the sandhills, 
tall handsome men mounted on diminutive 
horses, and waiting until the men on foot came 
up, spread themselves round the Englishmen’s 
| position, a number lying down amid the sand 
|on neighbouring heights so as to shoot to 
advantage. 

‘Ask them what they want, Girardi, said 
Tom Weston to the elder Syrian, and the 
latter standing up spoke in Arabic to a tall 
sheikh who seemed to be the leader, and after 
= latter’s reply turned to his comrades and 
said : 

‘They are come to take us away to the 
interior where we will be held for a ransom, 
but not ill-used if we make no resistance.’ 

‘Tell them to come and take us if they can, 
said Jim Weston. 

“Ear, ’ear! there’ll be a gorgeous fight,’ 
replied the army. 

Wheeling his horse the sheikh rode back to 
his followers, and the next minute at full 
‘gallop they dashed past the foot of the sand- 
hill, turning in the saddle and firing their guns 
as they passed, and with a vicious ‘phit, phit,’ 
slugs and small stones threw up little puffs of 
dust and perforated the water tins. Not a 
man of the expedition fired, but when ten 
minutes afterwards tne cavalcade again ap- 
proached, the old captain shouted, ‘Now lads, 
give it them this time,’ and the army ground 
their teeth and jammed their left elbows in 
the sand as they followed the horsemen with 
the tiny foresight, ‘crack, crack, went the 
rifles, and a cloud of blue smoke drifted across 
Weston’s face. Next moment his hat was lifted 


| 
| 
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off his head and something threw a handful of | 


dust in his eyes, while a volley of small stones 
and slugs whistled over the heads of the 
defenders. 

When he could look out again, two of the 
horses lay rolling in agony amidst the sand at | 
their feet, while a wounded Moor crawled away | 
on hands and knees. Then he sat up and 
looked at his perforated hat and felt a little 
sick, while from overhead the sun’s rays poured 
down with a pitiless heat, the sandhills threw 
up the glare, and rifle-barrel and sand burned 
the fingers. 

‘This ain’t no bloomin’ fitin’, nothin’ but a 

picnic,’ said one of the ex-troopers, ‘but you 
may as well be shot as die of sunstroke’ 
He stopped suddenly, for three little puffs of | 
smoke blew out from the surrounding sand, | 
and a shower of slugs whistled into the | 
camp. 

‘I can’t see no head, Tom, but that’s like 
the sun on a gun-barrel sticking out behind 
them stones—let’s try.’ Both the rifles flashed, | 
and presently a Moor crawled out on his hands | 
and knees, then rolled down the slope, and lay 
at the bottom a patch of raw blue and brown 
against the white sand. After this the firing | 
ceased, and Captain Thomas rising to his feet | 
looked round. ‘I can’t see any sign of them; | 
they must be crawling in the sand somewhere, | 
waiting to rush us, he said. ‘Hurrah! here’s | 
the Beatrix coming. She has been standing off | 
and on waiting, for there’s too much sea to 
anchor here.’ 

All jumped to their feet, and as they did so, 
‘erack, crack, crack,’ went three guns, and the 
smoke floated down the face of the opposite 
slope. Tom Weston felt a smart blow on his | 
arm, and found he had a slug through it, 
while one of the troopers got a stone in the | 


leg. There was no help for it, and all ends | 
| 


at once flattened themseives down into the sand, 
which felt like red cinders, and lay panting in 
the heat with mouths and throats dry and | 
parched, while they watched with anxious eyes 
the white canvas of the schooner coming nearer | 
and nearer, until at length she rounded to, and | 
they saw the big launch with ten seamen in | 
it coming ashore. | 
The chances were, however, that the launch | 
would be swamped in the surf or smashed on 
the beach, and then their friends would be | 
as badly off as themselves. As they anxiously 
watched her they saw the tall figure of Carlos, 
who was standing at the tiller, shove his helm | 
down, and next moment as the launch came 
flying shoreward on the crest of a big green 
roller, ten swarthy bare-legged seamen sprang 
into the water and struggled up the beach | 
against the backwash of the sea. Four men, | 
meantime, remained in the launch and pulled 
her out clear of the surf. The seamen were 
only armed with their inseparable long knives, 
and Carlos carried a sixteen foot oar; but 
whatever the Spaniard may be he is no coward, 
and between the ‘Canarios’ and the Moors, in 
spite of a certain similarity, there has been 
for ages a deadly fend, and many a wrecked | 
schooner’s crew or ‘bacalao’ fisherman has 
disappeared into the wilds of the Sahara. 
Dashing the water out of their eyes and 


' 


drawing their knives they advanced up the 


beach, while the expedition marched out in 
solid body from the top of the sandhill, and 
without firing a shot charged straight for the 
launch right through the Moors who dashed 
out horse and foot to intercept them. The 
next minute there was, as the army said, q 
gorgeous fight. England and Spain side by side, 
rifle-butts flying among horses’ heads, the long 
knives of the Spanish seamen flashing, and the 
Westons and the younger Girardi firing their 
revolvers right and left into the mass. 

In the midst of it stood Carlos swinging his 
long oar at arm’s length and knocking his swarthy 
foes out of their saddles right and left. The fray 
was so quick and mixed that shooting, except 
with the revolver, was out of the question, 
and while the Spaniards used their long knives 
with effect, the English struck right and left 
with clubbed rifles. In a few seconds it was 
over. They broke through the Moors, and rushing 
waist-deep into the water, tumbled head first 
over the stern of the plunging launch, and the 
seamen grasping the oars made for deep water, 
The younger Girardi, the greater portion of his 
jaw shot away, lay down in the stern-sheets, 
and with his repeating-rifle shot several of 
the Moors: and a few minutes later the expedi- 
tion stood on the deck of the Beatriz, which 
vessel, under all the sail she could carry, stood 
away to sea, 

There were at least two of their foes hit in 
the sandhills, besides horses, and several more 
lay on the beach; while of the adventurers, 
Girardi lost half of his lower jaw, two Spanish 
seamen were badly wounded, and a third was 
taken prisoner and carried away into the 
desert. 

Shortly afterwards the shareholders, seeing no 
prospect of the twenty-five per cent. dividends, 
wound up the company ; but all those concerned 
in it will long remember the 
expedition.’ 


TO LOUIE 


Tuey say, if I’d a poet be, 
*Twere better I should sing 
Less oft, Sweetheart, of love and thee, 
And change my fretted string, 
Then in some newer, less-sung strain 
The poet's garland strive to gain. 


But sweeter ‘tis for me, to sound 
Thy beauty and thy name, 
Than live a poet laurel-crowned, 
And win a world-wide fame ; 
For dearer far art thou to me 
Than fame, or song, or minstrelsy. 


Grim Age doth hobble on apace, 
Nor slumber by the way, 
Too soon he’ll win Life’s little race, 
End Love and lover's lay : 
Then while the fleeting hour allows, 
To songs of love the lyre I’ll rouse. 
Wit Hin. 
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